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ABSTRACT 

An outline for Piaget-based early childhood education 
curricula is presented, .Long term objectives of the curriculum are 
the facilitation of moral and social groirth, and intellectual 
development leading to formal operational functioning. Education is 
seen as a process that encourages creative and critical thinking* 
Short-term objectives are listed in categories of socio-emotional and 
cognitive development, . The model is based on the traditional child 
development curriculum, with three major differences: (1) thinking is 
emf^^asized rather than factual knowledge or sensory learning; (2) the 
principles of teaching are modified to encourage an active 
environment, self -initiation of activity, problem-solving directly 
from physical objects, and the freedom to be "wrong** so that correct 
answers can be self-discovered; and (3) the role of the teacher is to 
create the environment where these learning activities will naturally 
take place, A specific activity is described and discussed in terms 
of its rationale, or tAe cognitive processes involved in its 
participation,' ^(DP) 
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Concept""'' < *ft<**l oMactif e 

Notei The following objecttvas are diffarent from thoat oooceptwaliaad 
earlier (KanU, 1571, 1572aJ^^ it Radto, 1967, WTOj aoociaiat 
& Kandi, 1967} Sonquiat, KanU, St Denaan, 1570). iMrller 
conceptualiaatlfloa were too ooBpartacntaliaed and baaed co 
parallels drann too closely with Piaget's theoretical fronwrork. 

A. Loiaf^t«m ob:iectivea 

1. lloral and aocial developocnt (antosMBy) 

2. Inbollectoal developiient (foamal operatttns)* ^ 

Shart^teTK objeetivea laifit be ebni^itM^JE?*'***!^^ ^ 
context of lone-te« goals. Ae Haget (1972) atatie, the goal 
of edttcation is the developoent of the whole pereaalily* 
lnc1tt'M»e noral and sooial d«felopjiient, ego dfirelopnent, and 
intelleotaal developnent. 

These objectivea clearly go beyond, and tc eone extent 
eottnter to, the Eoal of succeas to school (as currently 
eralaated). To quoU Piaget (196W/ 

The prlnelpal goal of education ie Sl^ 
2^SS^^d^ rm things, not •If'^y of 
Ittl» Mtumri^inB hcve done - senisho are croatlve. 
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is tc fore irind^ vhich car* be critical, can verify, and not 
accept evojythiiv' th^' *re cffcrefi. The creat dance|- today 
is of sloccms, collective of-inione, reat^madc trends cf 
thought, ffe have to be able tc resist individually, to 
criticise, tc diRtinniish bttv.esn fth^t is proven anu -what 
is not. So -we need pupils isrho &ee active, who learn early 
to find ctit b7 theaselveo, partly ^' their am spcntanecua 
activity anc partly throuri: nateilal ire set vp for tneoj 
who learn early to tell -•nat ie verifiable ana trhat is 
slEply the firbt idea tc cone to thto (p. 5). 

B. 4hor*>»tegtt objiectives 

1. Socioenoticnal developnenti For the child 

a. To feel jjecure in his relationships trith tcacheraj 

b. To respect the feelinps and rifhts of others and begin to 
cooxtiinate different points of view (decenterine and cocperatine). 
C?hie cbSective ^Ues to tae child deals tdth Interpersonal 
conflicts, We txy to jret children to arEue openly about their 
differences so that t\w will case to see the other p<a:son«8 
point of vieir.)i 

c. To be B^ntaUy active and curious and to use initiative in 

pursuinc curiositiesi 

d. TO have confidence in his ability to f ipire thines out for 
hijaself and speak his ndnd tdth cotrvictionj 

e. To enjoj^ -oeth cc»«>anionship end play trtth others and playing 

alone. 

f . To ccpe ccnstnictively ^ith fears and awdeties and not be 
easil;,* trexoaetised. 

2. Cognitive develop»enti For the child actively to use his Intelligence 

a. To figure out neane to achieve desired ends end to think 
about (eventually coordinate) eUsdl^xrities, differences, and 

relationships! 

b. To CQPe ^tith prbbleios and questions of his otm. 
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JJotet AO could ret acre technical, but the above outlinee 
the broad 6t. jectives idthin which the parts fit. 



C. tinlYCirsalitr/^ of obdectlvea 

Ve consider these objectives to be universal to one seose and not in 
another sense. They seen universal in the sense that every human 
betnc, r^cardiess of the cvature in ^ch he lives, develops a logico- 
n«.th«^tical fraae..-ork, ^tio-te.5.oral fra««rork, pl^sical knowledge, 
sccial-arhitrory kno^iedce, and soae kind of inorality and personalilar. 
The specific content oay vary fron one culture to another, bttt the 
basic f ra«^ory. is universal- On ths oti^r hand. ed«cati«al objeetivee 
teoed « Fi*.et* s theory dcnot seem to 'oe appr<^xl»te If re have to 
educate children tc adapt to a coercive environnent. 



0. Tl^ Inline ot ^;««mltlve 

of proeea., It «an«*. «» »rt 

think i« ttet « couU nrt P-HV * "i**^* *» 

t«d»r. trai«d in th. c»dl^l«l»«* tr«aiU« 6l« 
c«^t to chU*«. i».t U in>o..l«- tor th» to «.i-l.t.. 

M. cmc«!tuaU8rt* "" °f ttacMiiC Mthodj 
■A. ytaMi mrTotcIV 

«^.t«d M>«t«>» «- *ua.. t.i»r «u«. 
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He also dellncr.ted four factors to oqplain development. The^* % 

1. *;iaturation In & biolcrical sense 

2. lijqperiences v.-itli objects (which involve both pliyeical 
experience arc. lofdco-mathetiatical &:perience) 

3* Experiences rritii people (incXuiciirv; social transDlsr.lon) 

U. Equilibraticn* 
Generalljr> the kind of classroom t/hich uaxinaUy enables all of 
these factors to play a part aocns to iis to be the traditional child- 
development classrooD. e:q>ericnc« of traditional nursexy-achool 
teachers in trorkinp clocely v.-ith your.j: diilcren brought thai to the 
ccncl\i£l<ai that good activities arc those in Bhidi children q>a»taiie- 
ously involve them^lves Int^sely^ such as sociodraffi&tlc plaar« ext, 
block buildinc, msic, c^b$ stories, and raising anisjals* HoHWBr, 
in our opinion, these cducatcrs have no« been able to eo^Jlfila in a 
precioe vs©* trtg; these activities crarLri'oute so Irinally to chiWrenU 
sociocnotional £nt^connitlvc dfiifeloi:saBnt, PiAf;et«6 theory provides a 
tlworetical ratlonele for the chilt'-developnent curricaltaa trtdch hae 
been defended heretof ta?e SK^r-tly for intuitive and socieenotional 
reasons. 

Our cumculma thur lookr vei:.' nuch like a traditional thild- 
developatat prorram, but there are three lx?:ortaitt differences. Flrat, 
tfe eB?;h£SiLe tiiinldr^. Specific Infonar.tici^ art- acnfioiy lcamin£! recede 
In lEfiortance in our cturidculuja, ana thinldne cones to the fcapefJfont. 
Ir^Bical laiotrlecfe activities are eschasiaed as belnn p^irticularly 
iiijortant bec&uoe th^ provide the ideal context for thialdner-f 4^irt«g 
thlnns cut, tblrJlnr afc^^ut slTdlai'lties, tliiTerc;;ces, jind rcUtliffis)iipe, 
ana : iruc'iurinr spcce* In thic connection, vie do net iLftcm^ ^t-^* ^ 
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child-^cvelopnent teachers that young children learn tlxouch their 
senses. However^ tre believe that this vicir is liiri'Jy ijiccr^slcte, as 
it cverlockE the ij:qportance of children's actions? on objects • Children 
have to act on objects in nanjr different vrajrs^ txid it is the objects* 
reactione to these actic^s thnt are perceived throufrh the senses. 
Groi^ grjaes alec occi^y an irqportant plscc in our curriculujs becauce 
thcjr ooti^^te children to coordinate points of vier/, f if.'ure out 
steate.^les^ and cc^are outccsnes* 

The second difference vrith the child-developaent procraa Involves 
principles of teaching (*B^ bclo^). Tlic third dirXerence concerns tte 
teacher^s role (^C*' bclo^f). 
Principles of teaching 

1. Crente an ^rviionacnt and an atmosphere in tyhicn ckUd regjgm 
active and initiato i^ir c^n acti viides^ In the final analysis, 
it is the quality of thc; enviroranx^t the teacher creates, including 
teacher-child and child-<Mld' relatinnsbips, thnt either procctes 
or retards deveXopoent. Good tenchinc is a very indirect art and 
wsulte froK senJUlvitjr to c'nlidren a?, trell ae theoretical knorledee. 

2. Horr to IntrodttGe an actiri^ 

a. Put out the materias, encourane ehildren to do evorythlJJg 
i,)mr can with then, and observe what thflj' do (obsarv© ir*flt 
6C]-.aa#th^ apr3y to the objects). 

b. children have exhausted their am ideae, laodel or 8ur£«st 
an activilgr so that it flOBS Into the children* i play In a 
natural way, 

c. tunc in and pici: vip on children* a reactions rather than tsylng 
to ir^ oso the teecher's rjrodeterrdned goals. 
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3. Witli regard to social-arcitrcir kna le<iro« to U the richt sngTjgr 
£x>d reinforce it« In prc;^wical kncr.;ledre^ CTcoiai£CC.tlic c to. 
find the ansr.er cirectJ;^ fron objects . In lonico-^x thenatlcal \ 
kncr-ledPC. refrain Tron telHnr the rirht ar'^r ar yeinf orclnR lt> 
The Mpaoting on* of lof-icc-sathcnatical lxor;lo<it:e tencs tc confuse 
the child and aialte his: unsure of liis ar.ii opinions. Certainly, the 
teachinr cf the ccn-ect ancrrer cannot result in m eenulac construc- 
tion of locico-tsathecatic&l structures. 

L. Lot the preoperflttonal child r^' V^ciote^ aanv staFOS of beiof; %rari^ > 
If w t»£nt children to achieve formal operations, ite oust lAt thflo 
ccnstxuct their ora preoperatLcnal toorlcdj;© rather than trying 
tc give thea our rea^-made, adult knoirledge. 

Vie«r all agpeeta of Immrledre ^ beinir ineeparabls. Piacet inoiste 
that althoufth he delineated piti'sical and loeico-natheratical 
kn«rled-e for theoretical reascns, in the diildts p^r/cholorical 
reali^" knoirledt-C eisdets c£ en inseparable trhole. (Sec "HI. A 
typical activity* for cn clafcorntion of her-' this pHncipl^ works 
in tiic clajssrooja.) 
C. The role of the teacher 

The foiled functions of the teacher parallel the princip3*o 

of teaching listed above. 

1, n».atcar of an env^^^t and an f ^^a phare ccnducive to 3.»am^ . 
-jr -an atoosphere cond«ci%-e to leemine," we aean an atoosphcre la 
^ch the child uses 'nis otm initiative In pursuing his intereete, 
s^ exacts T.hat he thinlc., asi^ questions, eqperiinente, and cows 
up v.lth a variety of ideas. 

2. i^n.r^ of mater * ^^'^-'^ <^ nrtiirltK^s, and assessor of 
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Tf hat Is noim: on Irxidc tlie child* s head from ncnent t c rxaacn^ 
E^r T.atc^ine t^t t>ie cliild does and sajrs, a teacher wel3 acqucLlnted 
Y.lth the child an. -.oth FUrret's thecrj' can cain lusov incif^hte "which 
are otlierrdse not posoxble. 
3. Rosponder. The teacher interacto appropriateJi' '.Tith the child in 
tenaa of the Idnd of laiorfledce the chile: is constxuctirc (see third 
principle of teacliing above) end shares in the child's pleasure, 
frustration, <y.6aj:.pointiacnt, etc., wlien tho (Shild wants to include, 
the teacher in his activity. 
li. Sztender of childrai's ideas , witliout intruding or interrurtlag> 
the teacher interacts -. ith children in «nich a axs tc encoorace 
the e£5rf>efision of their iueas. 

A l&Tical actlvi-tyt "Roller ^ 

Uaterijqg: D<r..e3J rodo cut into 16" lennths anc vaiyirc In di»xter 

(t.r., 1% l-l/S", and 2«). About 2$ of each 

Boards of different iddtiia (e.Po 10" end Hi") and lengths (e.g., 

2S 3', anu k*). 
Cartons i-irpr 6riCi;^h %o ride in 
Procedare t Our lia^ic idea ras tc hr.ve cidl<iron ride boards placed cn rollsi'j 
( o *c q c 0 6 c rtro o o o o) and icce to get froa one end e£ the 
rue to the other* To fi nr* out how to isln this race, children 
have to tmrk about (e) the roxlers idiich work best (best 
diojxter), (b) the board which ? or'.:e best (width and length), 
(c) the best nmiber of rcllerb to u^se and dintaace bel^.een thesn, 
and {d) whether to lie, uit, kneel, or stand on the board. 

iathourh uc had In cind thj-s end?<poii^t activi this wae 
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not ovir i rirr^' objective. Our laclii objective was to eacourafte 
children to ccnstruct the Idnd of kncfr/ledfc which ttouIq mix mich 
a race ea^' for then. This meant that tre were interested in 
cceinf children pursue their spontaneous ideas rr ccrdinr. the use 
of the catcrials. 

The children did caiy different thirds when given the 
aaterialB and encouraged to do whatever th^ wsnted to do. Sooe 
of the thinRS they did are described below under the heading 
••Eationale". (We will bring slides of the various thixiGS the 
children did.) 

aationalct This activily is first of all based on Piaret«B idea of ptysic^ 
toCTrled£:e . (Children act on objects and see horr objects react.) 
The teterials aire offer the followlne poeeibiUtiosi 

a, ComparinR the dianetere of the rods, the widths and lennths 
of the bcarcc, end tlieir effects on hoer the ride feelaj alao 
conqr^irine nunbers when one child eaye to another, «Iou«ve 
got aore than I havet* 

These kinds of cocparieons (enriching the objects ly 
introducing relationships onto them) are exaiples of 
reflective ahstraction in Icf-ico-nathejaatical knoirledG*. 

b. ^tnictvalnc gjace 

For cataiaple, children stood some rollerB 15. in a line 
as chowi in the draw^if:, aiacd a roller at tliaa, and 
rolled zt to laiocic down the c«es that were ataadinn. 
They found out that tbo irsy in which they rolled the 
roller with eitlier one hand or boUi hands i^srde a difference 
to the path the roller followed. 
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